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The purpose of this study is to determine the explanatory power of the anxious and avoidant 
dimensions of attachment to explain the interpersonal cognitive distortions. The research was 
conducted on correlational pattern, one of the quantitative research models. A total of 413 volunteer 
undergraduates students, from Selguk University were research samples. Interpersonal Cognitive 
Distortions Scale (ICDS), Experiences in Close Relationships-Revised (ECR-R) and personal 
information forms were used for data collection. Correlation and regression analysis were used to 
examine the relationships between variables. The major finding of the study was that the basic 
dimensions of adult attachment are the important variables in the explanation of the individuals’ 
interpersonal rejection, unrealistic relationships expectations and interpersonal misperception 
distortions. According to the research findings, while the attachment-related avoidance is the most 
important predictor of interpersonal rejection, the attachment-related anxiety has no significant 
contribution to the model (R 2 = 0.20). The attachment-related avoidance and attachment-related anxiety 
are the significant predictors of the unrealistic relationships expectations (R 2 = 0.18) and interpersonal 
misperception distortions (R 2 = 0.04) cognitive distortion subdimensions. 

Key words: Attachment-related avoidance, attachment-related anxiety, interpersonal rejection, unrealistic 
relationships expectations, interpersonal misperception. 


INTRODUCTION 

University students are young adults, one of the 
important tasks and in this period is the establishment 
close and satisfying relations. Young adults who cope 
with the crisis can establish close and satisfying 
relationships. If he/she can not cope with the crisis, 
he/she will fail to establish a close relationship and 


increasingly be isolated from social relationships. There 
are many factors that can affect the success of university 
students in close relationships. One of these is cognitive 
structures related to close relationships their. This 
research will focus on interpersonal cognitive distortions 
and adult attachment patterns. 
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Cognitive structures lie at the roots of the attachment 
behaviour that cannot be observed in social life. The 
roots of the attachment system is in the cognitive 
structures which are the internal working models that are 
formed as a result of an individual’s interaction with the 
world. In this context, it is accepted that attachment 
system is also a cognitive system. 

Cognitive system consists of interconnected layers 
such as schema, basic beliefs, cognitive distortions and 
automatic thoughts. These layers underlying the 
behaviour become activated as ther are connected and 
occur in sequence. The focus of this study is to 
understand the relationship between cognitive distortions 
and the dimensions of attachment. 


Adult attachment 

Human beings are equipped with a large number of 
systems. Every system has a different function but serves 
a common goal. This common goal can be articulated as 
“survival”. Of these systems, the attachment system has 
increasingly been the focus of attention in recent years in 
an effort to explain the emotions and cognitions that 
underlie human behaviours. 

Though many researchers have contributed to the 
evolution of attachment theory, it was broadly outlined by 
John Bowlby (1907-1990). The attachment theory has its 
origins in etiology, psychodynamic and cognitive 
approach. In theoretical explanations made by Bowlby 
(2012), it was postulated that attachment behaviour 
includes instinctive and cognitive processes and it was 
emphasized: 

“Instinctive behaviour (e.g., attachment behaviour) 
becomes activated when external stimuli stimulate the 
central nervous system; however the behaviour is based 
on the chain connections between the emotional inputs, 
not on the intensity of the external stimuli.” 

Bowlby observed that children need safety and security 
as well as shelter and feeding (Van Ijzendoorn, 2001), 
and found that there are severe distortions in the 
relationships child criminals build with their mothers 
during early childhood (Stevenson-Hinde and Hinde, 
2001). Bowlby (1952) argues that separation or loss of 
mother in early childhood has negative effects on the 
development of individuals. Physical, cognitive, emotional 
and social areas are also affected by these negative 
effects throughout life. 

According to attachment theory, the quality of the 
relationship with the attachment figure in early childhood 
and adolescence affects one’s perception of security. 
Internal representations called internal working 
models/mental models that individuals develop to 
understand the world, self and other significant people 


(Collins, 1996) occur in the early years of life. Mental 
models formed in early childhood are the relationship 
schemas that represent an individual’s attempts to gain 
security and comfort (Main et al., 1985). These cognitive 
structures could be regarded as the cognitive aspect of 
attachment system. 

How responsive and sensitive the attachment figure is 
to the signals an individual shows when seeking security 
becomes the determinant of secure or insecure 
attachment by forming the internal working models. The 
individual expects three main types of support from the 
attachment figure, which are proximity, safe haven and 
secure base. Proximity is the comfort provided by the 
attachment figure by fulfilling the psychological and 
physiological needs of an individual, and anxiety, protest 
and separation might be observed in the absence of the 
attachment figure (Bowlby, 2012). The support called 
safe haven is described as the instrumental and 
emotional support offered by the attachment figure when 
an individual feels anxious and is presented with 
obstacles (Mikulincer and Shaver, 2009). Secure base is 
the support provided by the attachment figure for an 
individual to explore the world around, grow up and 
develop (Reizer and Mikulincer, 2007; Ainsworth et al., 
2015). The individual attaches securely when these three 
types of support are provided by the attachment figure. 
Individuals with secure attachment have positive views 
for themselves and for other people, they love others and 
have a sense of being loved (Deniz, 2011). Security- 
based strategies appear in the presence of the 
attachment figure (Mikulincer et al., 2003). Securely 
attached individuals use these strategies to seek support 
from the attachment figure when they feel helpless in 
coping with stress as well as to access their internal 
resources whenever they need in their adulthood. 

On the other hand, individuals with insecure attachment 
have no sense of security. Anxiety and avoidance - two 
main dimensions of insecure attachment-develop as a 
result of negative interactions with the attachment figure 
(Atkinson et al., 2000). Anxious individuals are worried 
that they are not loved, will be left and rejected by those 
important in their lives, and avoidant individuals have 
difficulty developing intimacy and close relationships with 
other people (Collins and Feeney, 2004; Hazan and 
Shaver, 1994; Hazan and Shaver, 1987). It is known that 
both anxious and avoidant individuals are not able to 
maintain positive relationships with the attachment figure. 

If the attachment figure is not present or unresponsive 
during stress and anxiety, it then means the primary 
attachment strategies have become unsuccessful. One 
continues to fight stress and anxiety and develops 
alternative strategies - secondary attachment strategies - 
to cope with the distress (Main, 1990, 1996; Mikulincer 
and Shaver, 2009). Secondary attachment strategies are 
described with two strategies that correspond with the 
dimensions of anxiety and avoidance. The first one, 
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hyperactivating strategies, corresponds with the 
dimension of anxiety and the second one, deactivating 
strategies refers to avoidance (Mikulincer and Shaver, 
2005; Hazan and Shaver, 1987; Mikulincer et al., 2004). 
Hyperactivating strategies are associated with being 
extremely vigilant, remaining highly sensitive and being 
too preoccupied with the threatening situation until the 
security is sensed. 

Cognitive distortions about relationships 

According to cognitive theory, cognitive structure is 
examined under two main topics; schemas and automatic 
thoughts. Schemas are divided into two categories as 
intermediate beliefs and core beliefs. Under the broader 
definition of cognitive structure, automatic thoughts are 
on the surface and they are followed by intermediate 
beliefs with core beliefs in the centre or core (Turkgapar, 
2013). In order to understand the nature of cognitive 
distortions, it is essential to understand the relationships 
of these structures with each other and with distortions. 

Automatic thoughts are the ones that appear in 
telegraphic form and spontaneously occur and flow 
through one's mind. They are compelling, resistant and 
difficult-to-control (Beck, 2002; Turkgapar, 2013). They 
show how individuals construct their worlds and are 
considered to be the output of the information processing 
system (Calvete and Connor-Smith, 2005). Intermediate 
beliefs are described with assumptions and rules, 
Intermediate beliefs are the body of constant 
expectations and rules that individuals develop for 
themselves and for the attitudes of other people. They 
are rigid and imperative and connected with depression, 
anger and worry (Turkgapar, 2013; Leahy, 2010). As to 
core beliefs, they are the cognitive structures that take 
form based on one’s past experiences, involve self¬ 
schemas and determine how an individual processes 
internal and environmental information (Beck et al., 1979; 
Dozois and Beck, 2008; Turkgapar, 2013). Individuals 
have boyth dysfunctional as well as functional beliefs. 
This leads to certain cognitive biases and errors during 
information process that distinctive cognitive structure of 
every individual puts to work (Turkgapar, 2013). These 
thought errors are called cognitive distortions. Many 
psychological problems such as depression, anxiety and 
anger arise from recurring patterns of cognitive 
distortions. Mind reading and catastrophizing are 
considered to be among the cognitive distortions 
observed in individuals (Leahy, 2010). The focus of this 
study is on the cognitive distortions related to 
relationships. 

Cognitive distortions connected with relationships are 
classified as avoidance of proximity, unrealistic 
relationship expectations and interpersonal 
misperception. Interpersonal rejection creates negative 
expectations about other people and includes thoughts 


that establishing close relationships with others causes 
negative effects. Unrealistic relationship expectation is 
described as holding high expectations of self and others 
and their attitudes (Hamamci and Buyukozturk, 2003). 
Interpersonal misperception involves thought errors that 
you know what others think and how they feel about you 
(Hamamci and Buyukozturk, 2003; Leahy, 2010). As 
stated theoretically, it is believed that cognitive structures 
that are dysfunctional and specific to individuals lie 
behind these cognitive distortions. Cognitive distortions 
that affect interpersonal relationships feed on erroneous 
data that are recorded in the schemas in early childhood 
years and they become activated when faced with 
challenging life circumstances (Weary and Edwards, 
1994). Cognitive distortions are connected with the way 
individuals are raised as well as their belief system 
(Leung and Poon, 2001). Moreover, the attachment 
system which affects the entire life of individuals also 
takes form in early childhood years. The attachment 
behaviours exhibited by individuals are based on internal 
working models/mental models that are formed by their 
past experiences (Simpson and Rholes, 2017). Internal 
working models or mental models that form the basis of 
adult attachment are in fact the schemas relating to 
others. Negative, inconsistent early life experiences are 
likely to bring about depressive schemas (Dozois and 
Beck, 2008). For that reason, internal working models are 
thought to be a cognitive scaffold for the adult core 
beliefs/basic beliefs about self and others (Ingram, 2003). 
In the light of these considerations, there is a need to 
clarify the connection between the factors related to 
cognitive structure and the main dimensions of 
attachment. Yet, these variables have been examined by 
only a small number of studies. 

Previous studies on adult attachment and cognitive 
structure have investigated the relationship between 
attachment and cognitive vulnerability in depression 
(Ingram, 2003), cognitive and affective components of 
empathy (Britton and Fuendeling, 2005), social 
perception (Collins, 1996), early childhood memories 
(Cunha et al., 2013), cognitive jealousy (Curun and 
Qapkin, 2014), prejudices in social information 
processing (Davis et al., 2014), adjustment factors 
(Drake, 2014; Gudjonsson et al., 2008), negative life 
experiences and adjustment factors (Drake et al., 2011), 
cognitive flexibility (Gunduz, 2013) and decision-making 
styles and five-factor personality traits (Deniz, 2011). No 
studies have been carried out to specifically investigate 
the connection between the dimensions of attachment in 
close relationships and the cognitive distortions about 
relationships. It is however, reported that the effects of 
attachment experiences in early life continue into 
adulthood (Hazan and Shaver, 1987), the differences in 
adult attachment result from the experiences existing in 
interpersonal schemas and these schemas are created 
together with early attachment styles (Berscheid, 1994). It 
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seems that revealing the link between the dimensions of 
adult attachment and the cognitive distortions of 
relationships, which are an extent of cognitive structure, 
will contribute to the studies focussing on both cognitive 
structures and adult attachment. It will also provide a 
fresh perspective into the effect of regulation in adults. 

In light of this information, the purpose of the present 
study is to reveal the relationship between the two main 
dimensions of attachment - anxiety and avoidance - and 
the cognitive distortions of interpersonal rejection, 
unrealistic relationship expectations and interpersonal 
misperception. Aligned with this main aim, the following 
hypotheses were tested: 

Hypothesis 1. Attachment-related anxiety and avoidance 
with a joint effect significantly predict the interpersonal 
rejection. 

Hypothesis 2. Anxiety and avoidance with a joint effect 
significantly predict unrealistic relationship expectations. 
Hypothesis 3. Anxiety and avoidance with a joint effect 
significantly predict interpersonal misperception. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 
Study sample 

A total of 413 voluntary undergraduate students - 300 female and 
113 male - from Selguk University were randomly selected as 
sample of the study. Majority of them were students of the Faculty 
of Literature and Vocational School of Health Services, while the 
others were from the Faculty of Sport Sciences, Faculty of 
Sciences, Faculty of Fine Arts and Faculty of Communication. 

Data collection instruments and analysis 
Interpersonal cognitive distortions scale 

Developed by Hamamci and Buyukoztiirk (2004), the purpose of 
the scale is to evaluate the cognitive distortions exhibited by 
individuals in their interpersonal relationships. Interpersonal 
Cognitive Distortions Scale (ICDS), was developed to measure 
dysfunctional beliefs related to interpersonal relationships. The 
scale consisted of three subscales with 19 items; Interpersonal 
Rejection (8 items), Unrealistic Relationship Expectation (8 items) 
and Interpersonal Misperception (3 items). 5-point Likert-type scale 
ranging from 1 (I strongly disagree) to 5 (I strongly agree) was 
used. There were no reverse scoring items. Scores ranged from 19 
to 95. To examine construct validity, the correlations between ICDS 
and other scale was estimated. The correlation between that scale 
and Automatic Thoughts Scale was 0.54, and the correlation 
between the ICDS and the Conflict Tendency Scale 0.53 were 
estimated. The minimum score on the scale was 19 and the 
maximum score was 95. A high score on the scale is an indication 
of cognitive distortions in relationships. Regarding the validity and 
reliability of the scale, the Cronbach’s alpha internal consistency 
coefficient for the complete scale was 0.67. Considering subscales, 
it was calculated to be 0.73 for interpersonal rejection, 0.66 for 
Unrealistic Relationship Expectations and 0.49 for Interpersonal 
Misperception (Hamamci and Buyukozturk, 2004). The Cronbach’s 
alpha coefficient calculated for the present study was 0.78. 


Experiences in close relationships-revised (ECR-R) 

The scale was developed to measure the attachment in adults 
(Fraley et al., 2000). The scale consisted of two subscales with 36 
items. These factors constitute two dimensions, “anxiety” and 
“avoidance”, each consisting of 18 items. 7-point Likert-type scale 
ranging from 1 (I strongly disagree) to 7 (I strongly agree) was 
used. There was reverse scoring items (4., 8., 16., 17., 18., 20., 21., 
22., 24., 26., 30., 32., 34 and 36.) The score on each dimension 
ranged from 18 to 126; the higher the score, the greater the 
avoidant attachment and the attachment anxiety. Cronbach’s alpha 
coefficient was found to be 0.90 for “avoidance” and 0.96 for 
“anxiety”. To test the reliability of the scale, test-retest reliability 
method was used and the reliability coefficients were found to be 
0.81 and 0.82 for “avoidance” and “anxiety” respectively (Selguk et 
al., 2005). The Cronbach’s alpha internal consistency coefficient 
calculated for this study was 0.96. 


Personal data form 

Developed by the researcher, this form was used to collect data on 
demographic variables of participants such as gender, 
faculty/department and year of study. Research data was collected 
by the researcher on a volunteer basis between April and August 
2015 at the Aladdin Keykubat Campus of Selcuk University in 
Turkey. In the analysis of the data, standard deviations and mean 
scores were calculated to present information about the data set, 
and Person’s correlation coefficient was calculated to measure the 
direction and the strength of the relationship between variables. 
Multiple Linear Regression analysis was conducted in order to 
determine the predictive power of independent variables 
(attachment related anxiety and avoidance) on the dependent 
variables (interpersonal rejection, unrealistic relationship 
expectations and interpersonal misperception). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Results of correlation analysis 

Pearson’s correlation coefficients were calculated to 
observe the correlation of dependent and independent 
variables in the study. Results of correlation analysis are 
given in Table 1. Table 1 presents the mean scores and 
standard deviations for interpersonal rejection (X=20.3; 
Sd=5.2), unrealistic relationship expectations (X=24.3; 
Sd=5.7), interpersonal misperception (X=9.5; Sd= 2.4), 
attachment-related anxiety (X=68.1; Sd=18) and 

avoidance (X=59; Sd=17.5). According to the given data, 
the highest mean scores were observed in unrealistic 
relationship expectations among cognitive distortions and 
in the anxiety dimension of attachment. Analysis of the 
correlation between variables revealed that interpersonal 
rejection had a moderate linear relationship with anxiety 
(r= 0.45; p<0.01) and a low linear relationship with 
avoidance (r= 0.16; p<0.01). Also, it was found that 
unrealistic relationship expectations had a significant 
moderate linear relationship with anxiety (r= 0.40; 
p<0.01), yet no significant relationship was observed with 
avoidance. Finally, a significant low positive linear 
relationship was found between interpersonal 
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Table 1. Results of the Bivariate Correlations between Dependent and Independent Variables. 


S/N 

Variables 

X 

Sd 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Interpersonal rejection 

20.3 

5.2 

1 





2 

Unrealistic relationship expectations 

24.3 

5.7 

.28" 

1 




3 

Interpersonal misperception 

9.5 

2.4 

.20" 

.26** 

1 



4 

Anxiety 

68.1 

18 

.45" 

.40** 

.15" 

1 


5 

Avoidance 

59 

17.5 

.16" 

-.05 

-.10 

.27** 

1 


*p< 0.05; **p< 0.01. 


misperception and anxiety (r= 0.15; p<0.01) while there 
was no significant relationship between interpersonal 
misperception and avoidance. 


Results of regression analysis 

In order to find out to what extent the attachment-related 
anxiety and avoidance explained the dependent variables 
of interpersonal rejection, unrealistic relationship 
expectations and interpersonal misperception, a multiple 
linear regression analysis was carried out and the results 
were presented in Table 2. 

According to the findings in Hypothesis 1, it is seen that 
the independent variables entered into the model 
significantly predicted the dependent variable of the 
interpersonal rejection (R= 0.45, R 2 = 0.20, F (2 , 4 i 0 ) = 
51.73, p< 0.05). With a joint effect, anxiety and avoidance 
explained 20% of the total variance in avoidance of 
proximity. On the other hand, anxiety alone had no 
significant effect on the scores from the interpersonal 
rejection. The regression equation for the model is as 
follows; Interpersonal Rejection =10.99 +0.01 x 

Anxiety+0.13 x Avoidance. Hypothesis 1 was supported. 

The findings relating to Hypothesis 2 showed that the 
independent variables entered into the model significantly 
predicted unrealistic relationship expectations (R= 0.43, 
R 2 = 0.18, F( 2 , 4 io) = 45.89, p< 0.05). Joint effect of anxiety 
and avoidance explained 18% of the variance in 
unrealistic relationship expectations. The effect size of 
the independent variables indicated that both variables 
had significant and opposite effects on the dependent 
variable. The regression equation for the model is as 
follows; Unrealistic Relationship Expectation =18.13+(- 
0.06) x Anxiety +0.14 x Avoidance accordingly, 
Hypothesis 2 was supported. 

Findings related to Hypothesis 3 showed that 
independent variables significantly predicted the 
dependent variable of interpersonal misperception (R= 
0.21, R 2 = 0.04, F ( 2 , 410 ) = 9-06, p< 0.05). Anxiety and 
avoidance with a joint effect explained 4% of the total 
variance. The effect size of the independent variables 
demonstrated that both variables had significant and 


opposite effects on the dependent variable. The 
regression equation for the model is as follows; 
Interpersonal Misperception =9.00+ (-0.02) x Anxiety + 
0.03 x Avoidance. Therefore, Hypothesis 3 was also 
supported. 


DISCUSSION 

Findings regarding Hypothesis 1 indicated that anxiety 
scores accounted for the interpersonal rejection through 
the joint effect of avoidance scores, and the dimension of 
avoidance alone had a significant effect on the cognitive 
distortion of interpersonal rejection. 

Individuals with interpersonal rejection develop 
negative expectations of other people and avoid being in 
close relationship with them believing that maintaining 
close relationship with others will lead to negative 
consequences (Hamamci and Buyukozturk, 2003). 
Recent research on interpersonal rejection has shown 
that it is one of the problems that arise from internet use 
which encourages isolation is related to having difficulties 
with building social relationships with others (Kalkan, 
2012). Moreover, high scores on interpersonal rejection 
were found to be connected with high level of isolation 
(Kiling and Sevim, 2005), tendency towards aggression, 
depression and anxiety (Leung and Poon, 2001) and 
impulsiveness (Mobini et al., 2006). That is, individuals 
who suffer from the cognitive distortion of interpersonal 
rejection avoid establishing close relationships with those 
around them. 

The case is similar with the avoidant attachment. 
Individuals with avoidant attachment overrate themselves 
and avoid having close connections by developing 
negative expectations of others (Griffin and Bartholomew, 
1994). This way, they minimize the risk of getting 
emotionally hurt. Here the positive-self and negative- 
other is the predominant model. These internal models 
influence the relationships they hold with the individuals 
close to them. It is likely that avoidant individuals learn to 
avoid because they had hurtful and offending past 
experiences. Avoidance includes negative expectations 
with respect to reliance on other people (Baldwin et al., 



1996). Research findings show that the higher the 
attachment avoidance scores are, the lower the emphatic 
concern felt towards the partner is (Britton and 
Fuendeling, 2005), those who have high avoidance 
scores also have high alexithymia scores (Batigun and 
Buyuk§ahin, 2008) and women with higher avoidance 
scores exhibit less support-seeking and support-giving 
behaviors in a stressful situation when compared to those 
with lower avoidance scores. It is also seen that they 
dislike physical contact during interaction with their 
partner and children (Chopik et al., 2014; Selcuk et al., 
2010), are more likely to engage in infidelity and desire to 
meet alternative partners (DeWall et al. 2011), display 
lower levels of social skills (Deniz et al., 2005) and inhibit 
interpersonal relationships (Eraslan, 2009). As evidenced 
by this study, the interpersonal rejection accounted for 
the avoidance scores, which is consistent with the 
literature findings. 

It was found that attachment avoidance had a 
significant impact on interpersonal rejection while anxiety 
alone had no such effect. This is because individuals with 
attachment avoidance tend to avoid establishing 
relationships with others whereas anxiously attached 
ones do the opposite, although the dimensions of anxiety 
and avoidance are both insecurity. Anxiously attached 
individuals tend to exaggerate the presence and 
seriousness of threats and choose to pay attention to the 
signs of negative emotions (Shaver and Mikulincer, 
2007). Whether they feel positive and secure about 
themselves depends on if they are accepted or not 
Erozkan (2011). In close relationships, they are 
obsessively attached and very jealous (Hazan and 
Shaver, 1987). For that reason, anxiety scores are 
thought to have no significant effect on the interpersonal 
rejection scores. 

Findings related to Flypothesis 2 revealed that anxiety 
has a negative while avoidance has positive significant 
effect on unrealistic relationship expectations. It might be 
suggested that the dimensions of attachment have 
opposite effects on unrealistic relationship expectations. 

Unrealistic relationship expectations is described as 
having high standards and expectations of oneself and 
others. Flamamci and Buyukozturk (2003). A study 
investigating the relationship between the dimensions of 
attachment and unrealistic belief found that insecurely 
attached individuals have more unrealistic beliefs in their 
romantic relationships than securely attached ones 
(Stacked and Bursik, 2003). In this sense, the finding that 
dimensions of insecure attachment account for the 
unrealistic relationship expectations seems to be 
consistent with previous research. 

It was seen that attachment anxiety scores had a 
negative effect on unrealistic relationship expectations. 
There is yet no study that relates the dimensions of adult 
attachment and this cognitive distortion. On the other 
hand, there are studies that investigate the effect of 


anxiety on close relationships. For instance, it has been 
found that avoidant attachment has a negative effect on 
relationship beliefs about proximity that covers codes 
such as willingness to please other people (Drake, 2014), 
communication, agreement, love, trust, respect and 
loyalty (Fletcher and Kininmonth, 1992). Existing studies 
do not provide enough data to interpret this finding. It is 
therefore suggested that unrealistic relationship 
expectations need to be studied with different variables 
related to close relationship. 

Another finding concerning Hypothesis 2 was that the 
dimension of avoidance had a positive significant effect 
on unrealistic relationship expectations. Attachment 
avoidance is associated with having distant and rejecting 
attitudes. Avoidant people learn the behaviour of 
avoidance as their attempts to seek proximity remain 
unanswered all the time. In fact, what they need and 
therefore seek is the same as what they avoid. 
Attachment figure is rejected but his or her proximity is 
still desired (Ainsworth et al., 2015). For that reason, 
avoidant individuals act in a rejecting manner even when 
they desire proximity and security, because their intention 
is to maintain independency, autonomy and control in 
their relationship so as not be hurt (Mikulincer, 1998). An 
avoidant person might be testing others for the desired 
feelings of proximity and security by deliberating pushing 
them away and setting high standards of expectation 

Previous studies reported that avoidant personality act 
more defensively and furiously under stress (Rholes et 
al., 1999), but their avoidant behaviours tend to 
disappear when adequate support is provided (Girme et 
al., 2015). It is believed that the stress caused by these 
internal conditions provoke avoidant individuals to build 
up realistic expectations about their relationships. 

Findings related to Hypothesis 3 indicated that both 
anxiety and avoidance alone and with a joint effect had a 
significant effect on the dependent variable. These two 
variables affected the dependent variable in opposite 
ways (Table 2). 

Proceeding on theoretical explanations will make it 
easier to interpret and understand this finding. According 
to Bowlby (2012), a behavior emerging as a result of an 
activation caused by a behavioral system (here, it is the 
observation of attachment behaviors as a result of the 
activation of attachment system) could be compatible, 
incompatible or somewhat compatible with a behavior 
caused by another system activation (for the present 
study, it is the cognitive distortion of interpersonal 
misperception which occurs as a result of the activation 
of cognitive system). In this case, a wide variety of 
consequences might arise. Behavioral contingencies 
could be as follows; both behavioral patterns may be 
exhibited, only one may be exhibited or neither of them 
may be exhibited. Keeping this in mind, it is noteworthy 
that seeking security and secondary strategies are 
connected with this topic, as evidenced in recent studies. 
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Table 2. Results of the multiple regression analysis regarding the predictive power of the independent variables on dimensions of cognitive 
distortions. 


Predicted Variable 

Predicting variable 

B Standard deviation 

P 

t 

P 


(Fixed) 

10.99 

1.06 


10.35 

0.00 


Anxious Attachment 

0.01 

0.01 

0.05 

0.97 

0.33 

Interpersonal rejection 

Avoidant Attachment 

0.13 

0.01 

0.44 

9.50 

0.00 


Multiple R= 0.45 R 2 =0.20 







Adj R 2 = 0.20 F (2,4io) = 51.73, p=0.00< 0.05 






(Fixed) 

18.13 

1.17 


15.45 

0.00 


Anxious Attachment 

-0.06 

0.02 

-0.17 

-3.69 

0.00 

Unrealistic relationship expectations 

Avoidant Attachment 

0.14 

0.02 

0.44 

9.51 

0.00 


Multiple R= 0.43 R 2 =0.18 







Adj R 2 = 0.18 F (2,4io) = 45.89, p=0.00< 0.05 






(Fixed) 

9.00 

0.53 


17.11 

0.00 


Anxious Attachment 

-0.02 

0.01 

-0.15 

-2.92 

0.00 

Interpersonal misperception 

Avoidant Attachment 

0.03 

0.01 

0.19 

3.77 

0.00 


Multiple R= 0.21 R 2 =0.04 

Adj R 2 =0.04 F (2,4io) = 9.06, p=0.00< 0.05 


*p< 0.05. 


The dimension of anxiety is approached as 
hyperactivating strategies and the dimension of 
avoidance as deactivating strategies (Mikulincer and 
Shaver 2005; Hazan and Shaver, 1987). An anxiously 
attached individual who uses hyperactivating strategies 
reacts at a high level of stimulation when getting 
organized to increase proximity in order to regain the 
sense of security. In this case, the presence or 
accessibility of the attachment figure could be perceived 
as more vital than what the attachment figure is thinking. 
This way, the use of hyperactivating strategies might 
have overshadowed and negatively affected the cognitive 
distortion of interpersonal misperception. 

On the other hand, avoidant deactivating strategies are 
attempts of suppression to keep the attachment system 
deactivated to avoid further distress in the event that the 
attachment figure is inaccessible (Mikulincer et al., 2003; 
Hazan and Shaver, 1987; Qali§ir, 2009). This way, it is 
likely that the attachment system that overshadows the 
cognitive distortion of interpersonal misperception has 
become deactivated and a positive relationship might 
have been observed between attachment avoidance and 
interpersonal misperception. 

In brief, attachment system and cognitive system are 
likely to be stimulated by internal and external stimuli at 
the same time. In this case, emotional inputs related to 
the stimulus overactivate the attachment system for the 
dimension of anxiety while they passivize the cognitive 
system which serves to feed into the cognitive distortion 
of interpersonal misperception. On the other side, the 


same stimulus might be passivizing the attachment 
system while it overactivates the cognitive system for the 
dimension of avoidance. 

This study involves certain limitations in terms of study 
population, theoretical framework and measurement 
tools. Study population was made up of unmarried young 
adults. The results therefore can only be generalized to 
similar samples. The dependent variables in the study 
were limited to cognitive distortions of “Interpersonal 
Rejection”, “Unrealistic Relationship Expectations” and 
“Interpersonal Misperception”. Attachment orientation 
was measured dimensionally. No categorical measures 
were performed. Inventory-type tests were used to 
measure adult attachment. 


CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The results of the study show that attachment anxiety 
and avoidance are important predictors of the cognitive 
distortions in relationships. Avoidance alone significantly 
accounts for all of the cognitive distortions in relationships 
(interpersonal rejection, unrealistic relationship 
expectations and interpersonal misperception). Anxiety 
alone can explain the cognitive distortions of unrealistic 
relationship expectations and interpersonal 
misperception, whereas it cannot significantly explain the 
interpersonal rejection. 

Further research can investigate the relationships 
between adult attachment patterns and core beliefs, 
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intermediate beliefs and automatic thoughts. Using 
diverse research methods, the multidimensional 
exploration of the relationship between cognitive 
schemas and internal working models will especially 
make significant contributions to the literature. 

Based on the study results, it is suggested that the 
psychological counselors who serve the university 
students include the attachment history of university 
students into the therapeutic process and take it as a 
reference when working with their cognitive structures. 
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